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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE Report of Dean O. L. Shelton, Chairman of the Commission 

to Restudy the Disciples of Christ, to the Buffalo Convention is 

presented on another page. It is worthy of careful reading, not 
only because of the historical information which it contains but also 
by reason of its significant suggestions which reference to the future 
progress of the religious movement which produced it. 

Warren Hastings, whose Baccalaureate sermon before the stu- 
dents and faculty of Butler University was delivered at the June, 1947, 
Commencement exercises of the University, is now minister of the 
National City Christian Church at Washington, D. C. Dr. Hastings 
is one of the most prominent among the younger ministers of the 
Disciples. He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, and took his A. B. 
Degree at Lynchburg, College, his B. D. at Yale University and his 
Ph. D. at the University of Edinburgh. He has been minister of the 
Christian Churches at Savannah, Georgia, and Seattle, Washington, 
and along with his talented wife has filled many positions of respon- 
sibility and importance in the work of his communion. 

A. L. Haddon is a member of the editorial staff of the SHANE and 
has been a frequent contributor to its pages. He is Principal of the 
New Zealand Bible College at Dunedin and is in direct charge of the 
work of the World Council of Churches in New Zealand. Principal 
Haddon was a speaker at the World Convention of the Disciples at 
Buffalo in August, 1947, and was a welcome visitor in our editorial 
sanctum early in August. He delivered an address in Sweeney Chapel 
while here which was much appreciated by the students and faculty of 
the summer session of the School of Religion. 

Carl Andry took his A. B. in 1941, his M. A. in ’42 and his 
B. D. in ’44 at Butler University. He is now engaged in graduate 
work leading to the doctorate in philosophy in Harvard University. 
He has been active in the work of the ministry throughout his colle- 
giate career and has attained distinction both as a student and as a 
minister during this period. His brother, Dr. Robert Andry, is the 
head of the Department of Religion in the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Butler University. 

Mrs. Janet Rugg took her A. B. degree at Butler in 1946 and her 
M. A. in 1947. In 1947 she won first place in the Irwin Essay Contest 
in the School of Religion and we are glad to present her prize-winning 
essay in this issue of SHANE. 
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IS MODERN MAN OBSOLETE? 


Baccalaureate address delivered by J. Warren Hastings 
in Butler University, June 8, 1947 


RESIDENT ROSS, members of the Board of Trustees, members 
of the Faculty, members of the graduating class, relatives and 
friends of Butler University, I am very happy indeed to be here 
today and to talk on the subject, “Is Modern Man Obsolete?” 


In Psalm 8 :4, 5, one reads these words: “What is man that thou 
art mindful of him? And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour.” 

If one were to ask, “What is the ever recurring question that 
humanity asks?—the answer would be, “What is man?” I shall ask 
the question and try to answer it. More specifically we shall deal with 
the current question, “Is modern man obsolete ?”’ 


I often wonder what is the individual that I represent in my per- 
sonality. I realize that if my ancestral line is traced back 500 years— 
parents, grandparents, great grandparents, etc.—that there have been 
about a half million people in that relatively short span of time who 
have had something to do with me. H. G. Wells, the famous writer, 
was right when he said: “I am not an individual; | am a mob.” How 
much of the Java man of a half million years ago is in me, or you? 
Does some vestige of the Peking man, whose brain capacity was 850 
to 1,220 cc., and yours is about 1,350 cc., linger in each one of us? Are 
some of our traits to be traced back to the Neanderthal man who was 
probably incapable of speech, chinless and did not stand erect, but was 
a fairly rugged individiial just the same? Or are we related to the 
Cro-Magnon man who was possessed of unusual height and an aston- 
ishingly big brain? The roots of man are in God, but by way of man. 
Genesis tells of man’s beginning with this statement: ‘So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.” (Gen. 1:27) God was mindful enough of 
man to create him. 

Man has come a long way since he started the long journey, but 
there is a possibility that even now, in spite of all of his vaunted 
progress, he is obsolete. When one thinks of the Sumerian civilization 
of 3500 B. C., he is greatly impressed by man’s potential possibilities. 
The temples of Sumeria were the centers of education. Both boys and 
girls were trained in the profession of the scribe. However, because 
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the leaders of the people insisted on having human slavery and also 
engaged in Temple prostitution, the Sumerian civilization died out. 
All of us have been impressed with the achievements of the early 
Egyptians and we stand amazed in the light of the improvements in 
agriculture, metallurgy, industry, and engineering, which they gave to 
the world. It is granted that the Egyptians had a finer concept of 
immortality than did the Hebrews; yet this famous civilization failed 
primarily because of a lack of appreciation of the value of the indi- 
vidual personality. I, like you, stand in awe before the brilliant Greeks 
and the civilization they had built a few centuries prior to the coming 
of Christ. Even to this day so much that was Greek is in our society. 
However, when one examines the doctrinal content of the ‘Mystery 
Religions,’ which were in the main the religions of the Greeks, he is 
impressed by the fact that a major factor in the disintegration of Greek 
society was the fact that it lacked a high concept of the value of the 
individual personality. Man has come a long way, but I doubt if he 
has, as yet, come far enough. It may be a matter of being too slow and 
too ignorant. If it is, then man is obsolete and he will probably ex- 
terminate himself. 


Where is man going? In what direction is he headed? Swinburne 
the poet has said: ‘Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master 
of things.” There is no doubt that he is master of things. Sometime 
ago a chain five and ten cent store reported over four hundred thousand 
different articles for sale on the shelves of one of its main stores. Man 
is possessed of things and he is highly nervous. Dr. John Homer 
Miller has pointed out that modern man is subjected to fifty times 
as much noise shock as were his forebears and that the part of the 
brain which receives noise shock has only doubled in thickness since 
primitive man. One wonders if man can stand the ever-increasing 
pace that seems to engulf him today. In 1790 only 5 per cent of the 
people in the U. S. A. lived in cities. In 1940, 58 per cent of our 
population lived in large cities. One wonders where man is going! 


Man does not seem to know what he wants. Dr. Alfred Adler 
maintains that man’s greatest desire is “to feel significant, to be some- 
body, to feel that you count.” Dr. Sigmund Frued contends that 
man’s greatest yearning is to be loved, and Dr. Carl Jung insists that 
the deepest desire of man is for security. Jesus contended a man 
needed inner peace, salvation, an inner rebirth, faith, hope, love, and 
a new and higher conception of God as Father and man as Brother. 
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One of the most deplorable signs of the times is man’s ignorance about 
what he really wants. 


What is man? At present he is a befuddled creature, into whose 
hands has been placed a physical power the like of which the world has 
never known before, and he may be obsolete. 


We have now gotten to the place where we can completely destroy 
ourselves. Man now has the Atomic Bomb. Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, re- 
cently stated: “When you explode an atomic bomb you only explode 
one-tenth of one per cent of its maximum power. If we ever get to 
where we can completely explode an atomic bomb we could easily kill 
all human life on this planet.” Experts tell us the next war will be one 
of rockets. Rockets shot long distances and rockets released from 
mechanically controlled airplanes. The best scientific opinion we have 
thinks that within the next four to ten years all nations will have the 
secret of the atomic bomb. If man is obsolete, and if he cares to, he 
can blow himself and all his fellowmen to pieces. 


With all of his backwardness man is a funny creature. I took 
the following clipping from your newspaper of yesterday: 


San Quentin, Calif., June 6 (AP)—Warden Clinton Duffy an- 
nounced San Quentin Prison has a library of numerous records and 
will play request numbers over the prison’s intercell radio hookup. 

Among the selections are: ‘Time on My Hands,” “How Was 
I to Know,” “Gentlemen of the Jury,” “They Didn’t Believe Me,” 
“Till the End of Time,” ““A Door Will Open,’ and—“I’d Do It All 
Over Again.” 


The only song title missing is, “Open the Door, Richard.” 


With all that we have done, we are still wondering what we want, 
aren’t we? In the report to President Truman by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Military Training, it was stated that this country 
should be helped at once in four areas of her life. . 


(1) <A healthy economy reflected in full production, full em- 
ployment, industrial peace, and the avoidance of recurring economic 
crises or inflation. 


(2) A high general level of education throughout the country, 
with advanced schooling made the privilege of all who can qualify for 
it by their own merit and certainly without regard to race—a factor all 
too prevalent in many States. 
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(3) Improved physical and mental health, not only for the hap- 
piness they would bring but also to make available to the country, in 
peace or war, its full potential manpower resources. 


(4) An understanding of Democracy and an increased sense of 
personal responsibility on the part of every individual for making 
Democracy work. 

This is the answer of a group of our best thinkers as to what we 
as a nation need ‘>day. 


What are we to think of man? We know he changes in outlook, 
ideals, hopes, and aspirations. The bird, we are told, has not improved 
its flying technique in 15,000,000 years. Man can and does change. 
Perhaps you have heard about the Indian Chief who told a visitor, 
“My father’s name was Chief Lone Wolf; my name is Chief Rain in 
the Face; and my son’s name is Chief Low Wing Bomber.” You can 


rest assured man changes. 


NATURAL MAN VIcIovus 


It is interesting to observe what the Bible thinks of ‘natural’ man. 
Paul says (Rom. 1 :29-31) that natural man is “filled with all manner 
of wickedness, depravity, lust, and viciousness, filled to the brim with 
envy, murder, quarrels, intrigues, and malignity ; slanderers, defamers, 
loathed of God, outrageous, haughty, boastful, inventive in evil, dis- 
obedient to parents, devoid of conscience, false to their word, callous, 
merciless.”” Man without help from God is a rather sorry acting in- 
dividual. Dr. Frances Joseph Hall, in his great Summa of Christian 
Doctrine, has summarized what historic Christianity says about man 
as follows: Christianity teaches that natural man’s integrity is a thing 
destroyed. His intellect is so defective that he cannot discern realities 
in perspective; his affections are subject to concupiscence and malice 
and fixed on inferior objects as constituting the good; his will is so 
weakened that he cannot avoid the evil when he knows it to be evil. 
(F. J. Hall, “Theological Outlines’’ 290 :3.) 


When you have seen some of man’s eccentricities as we have done, 
and when you realize man’s tremendous potential power for evil, you 
come to the conclusion that man needs help from the Divine. Without 
that help man is indeed obsolete. 


Wuat Man Must Have 


Man must have the feeling that the universe is on his side and is 
friendly to him. It is impossible for him to live life to the full without 
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this basic understanding. Emmanuel Kaut, the great philosopher, was 
most impressed by two things, (1) the starry heavens above, and (2) 
the moral law within. 


One of the most vital verses in the whole Bible is Judges 5:20: 
“They fought from heaven; the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” A King, leading an army against Israel, found the very 
universe opposed to him. In his famous book on “The Meaning of 
Prayer” Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick contends that when a man prays 
aright the whole universe immediately comes to his aid. As long as 
a man does right the universe is on his side. Until a person realizes 
that a friendly universe ever stands ready to help him walk the pathway 
of righteousness he is unable to live life to the fullest degree. 


One reason many people lack a sense of responsibility is because 
they are unaware of the fact that a friendly universe can and will help 
them. Recently a study was made as to why young people fail in col- 
lege. Here are the findings of that study: Twenty per cent of the 
failures in college are legitimate, poor health, a boy’s father died neces- 
sitating his going home, etc. Eighty per cent of the failures in college 
are due to neglect and carelessness. You cannot carry on this business 
of living in the highest sense of the term until you become aware of the 
fact that the universe will support you in every righteous act. 


The men who have rendered the greatest service to humanity have 
been individuals who knew the universe was on their side. Dr. Jack 
Finegan in his excellent book ““A Highway Shall Be There” writes 
as follows: 


In the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New York City, there 
is a memorial parapet where twenty niches represent the twenty cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. In each of the first nineteen niches stands 
the statue of the great man of that century. In the first century we 
see the figure of the Apostle Paul. In a century groping toward unity, 
yet broken by race and class, Paul, through shipwreck and prison, 
preached a gospel in which there was neither Greek nor Roman, Jew 
nor barbarian. Passing rapidly down the years, we note in the niche 
of the fifth century the statue of Augustine. He was the man who, 
when civilization was breaking up before the barbarians, outlined a 
spiritual civilization that should stand unshaken. In the niche of the 
thirteenth century stands St. Francis of Assisi, “one of the most lovable 
men of all history.” The fifteenth century is represented by Columbus, 
who holding onto an idea for eighteen years and finally carrying it out 
with great courage, burst the bonds of the Middle Ages and ushered 
in modern history. Shakespeare, with his profound understanding 
of “men and things,” stands in the place of honor for the seventeenth 
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century. Washington, whose strength of character molded nobly the 
democratic traditions of a new nation, represents the greatness of the 
eighteenth century. For the nineteenth century we see, of course, the 
figure of Lincoln, “the wilderness boy who found far lights and tall 
rainbows to live by.” 


Each man who is memorialized in the niches in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine knew without a shadow of doubt that wherein his life 
was righteous he was receiving the support and cooperation of the 
universe. 


Some are prone to say that the universe is indifferent to the actions 
of men, or even that it supports wickedness as readily as it does right- 
eousness. One British thinker has said: “Right and wrong are so 
evenly matched that neither one will ever win.” Furthermore, it is 
true that evil often appears to be stronger than righteousness. You 
will remember that Dr. Jekyll’s hand took on the likeness of Mr. Hyde’s 
long, hairy hand after a period of his being one personality by day 
and another by night. However, to think a thing half through is often 
more damaging than not to have thought about it at all. 


There are two facts in this connection that must be borne in mind. 
In the first place evil has the germ of its own destruction in its heart. 
The life and death of either Hitler or Mussolini is a clear revelation 
of this truth. The second thing is this: evil is a perversion of right- 
eousness and a perversion cannot be fundamentally true. In other 
words, a perversion is a lie, is false to the basic moral and spiritual 
order of the universe and, therefore, cannot be true. I grant you that 
some times, indeed many times, the wheels of the Gods grind slowly— 
but they do grind. 


If man is not to be obsolete he must become aware of the fact 
that when he is righteous the universe is for him. 


The other thing a man must have if he is not to be obsolete is this: 
he must have a sense of inner fellowship. To a degree one can always 
have human fellowship. There is, however, an area where earthly 
friendship ends. I have often stayed with members of the churches 
I have served until the doctor or nurse told me to go, and have realized 
as I departed that my friend was being left alone. Alone in the sense 
that he was away from those to whom he felt very close. Paul wrote to 
his young friend Timothy: “The Lord stood by me and gave me 
strength.” 2 Tim. 4:17. He also said: ‘To me to live is Christ.” 
Phil. 1:21. When Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, uttered his famous 
statement in trying to define the nature of the Trinity: “I know me!” 
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he revealed the fact that so far as introspection went he was exceedingly 
clever, was indeed expert. This same Augustine uttered one of life’s 
dictums which forever lifts life above the human level when he said: 
‘My heart is restless until it finds peace and rest in God.” 

Martin Luther contended that a man in full partnership with God 
was unconquerable. He was right! Jesus said that by believing in 
Him a man’s power could be increased thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. 
In the case of Paul, Kagawa, Stanley Jones, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
many others, he has increased their power and influence many hundred 
fold. 

One of the most noted examples of a wonderful experience of 
fellowship with the Divine is that of the famous mountain climber 
Smythe. Smythe and Shipton were members of the 1933 expedition 
that tried to climb Mount Everest. Together they climbed towards the 
top of the mountain. At 27,400 feet they established Camp VI where 
they spent the night on a narrow ledge. They got under way early the 
next morning. Shipton was bothered with stomach trouble and had 
to turn back. Smythe continued alone. At last, with the summit only 
1,000 feet above him, he had to turn back. In the following moving 
words he tells of his marvelous experience while climbing the moun- 
tain alone. 


All the time that | was climbing alone I had a strong feeling that I 
was accompanied by a second person. This feeling was so strong that 
it completely eliminated all loneliness I might otherwise have felt. It 
even seemed that I was tied to my “companion”’ by a rope, and that if I 
slipped “he” would hotd me. I remember constantly glancing back over 
my shoulder, and once, when after reaching my highest point, I stopped 
to try and eat some mint cake, I carefully divided it and turned around 
with one-half in my hand. It was almost a shock to find no one to 
whom to give it. It seemed to me that this “presence” was a strong, 
helpful and friendly one, and it was not until Camp VI was sighted 
that the link connecting me, as it seemed at the time to the beyond, was 
snapped, and, although Shipton and the camp were but a few yards 
away, I suddenly felt alone. 

All of us can have a deep inner sense of the presence of God. Un- 
til we do we haven’t really begun to live. 

Clarence Edwin Flynn is right when he says in the poem “Trag- 
edy’— 

To be a slave, when one might be a king, 

To walk low roads when one might step on high, 
To crawl when one might just as well take wing, 
To take the slime, when one might have the sky. 
Is any tragedy greater than this? 
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A man who knows the universe is on his side when he is righteous, 
and who has a deep abiding sense of the presence of God, can never 
be obsolete. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTUDY OF 
THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 


O. L. SHELTON, Chairman 


HE Commission on Restudy has completed twelve years of study 

and discussion. It was authorized at the Des Moines Convention, 

October, 1934, organized at the San Antonio Convention, Octo- 
ber, 1935, and held its first discussion meeting in January, 1936, at 
Indianapolis. 


The following resolution, which has given guidance to the pro- 
gram of the Commission, was adopted at the Des Moines Convention: 

“In view of the passion for unity which gave birth to the brother- 
hood of the Disciples of Christ; in view of the irenic spirit which 
characterized our early movement; in view of the many union move- 
ments arising in Protestant Christianity; in view of the need of an 
aroused passion for unity among ourselves, and in further view of the 
new frontiers and challenges which the world is giving to the church 
for a deeper spiritual interpretation of God and the Gospel, faced not 
only by the Disciples of Christ but by all other communions ; 


It is hereby recommended that after a century and a quarter of 
history the convention, by its regularly constituted methods, appoint 
a commission to restudy the origin, history, slogans, methods, successes 
and failures of the movement of Disciples of Christ, and with the pur- 
pose of a more effective and more united program and a closer Chris- 
tian fellowship among us.” 


During its twelve active years, the Commission has held two meet- . 


ings annually. The last fourteen meetings have been financed by those 
in attendance, indicating the value placed upon the meetings by the 
Commissioners themselves. The only extensive report of discussions 
made by the Commission was in the SHANE QUARTERLY, published by 
the School of Religion, Butler University, which devoted the entire 
issue of April-July, 1941, to a representative number of papers read 
and discussed by the commissioners over a period of several years. 


As an indication of the seriousness with which the Commission 
has faced its task, and of the scope of the discussions in which it has 
engaged, the following is a report of the papers presented: Thomas 
Campbell; Walter Scott; Our Inheritance from the Scottish Baptists; 
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The Contribution of the Disciples to the Present Status of Christian 
Unity; Toward a Better Understanding with the Church of Christ 
Group; The Relation of Organized Missions to Our Closer Unity; 
The Disciples Putting Christ in Religion; The History of Journalism 
Among the Disciples; Traditional Beliefs and Practices in the Light of 
Present Day Facts; The American Background of the Disciples ; Mys- 
tical Conversion and the Disciples; Worship and Architecture among 
the Disciples; The Disciples Conception of Christian Unity; Holding 
Our Young People; The Call of Unity; Survey of Disciples’ Contacts 
with the Baptists and the Federal Council; The Church’s Message to 
the World; The Disciples’ Conception of the Ministry; The Nature of 
the Church; The Church’s Common Confession of Faith; The Sacra- 
ments of the Church; The Unity of Christendom in Relation to Exist- 
ing Churches; The Autonomy of the Local Church (3 times) ; The 
United Church of Canada and the Disciples Organized Missions and 
their Relation to the Unity of the Disciples; Relation of the Disciples 
to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences and the World Council of 
Churches; The Relation of the Disciples to Future Union Movements ; 
Christian Unity Conference among the Disciples and the Church of 
Christ Group; Functions of Disciples’ Agencies; The Significance of 
the Disciples of Christ ; Social and Economic Sources of our Divisions; 
Preserving our Protestant Heritage; Roman Catholic Propaganda and 
Growth; Contrast Between the Congregational and Centralized Forms 
of Church Government and the Future of Free Churches; Disciple 
Statistics on Ministers’ Salaries, Budgets, and etc.; Relation of Dis- 
ciples to Madras; How Roomy is the Disciple Fellowship?; The Co- 
operational Life and the Convention of the Disciples; Missions among 
Disciples—both Organized and Independent; Essential Factors in 
Unity; Unity of the Disciples in Relation to World Christianity ; Just 
What is the Plea?; Well Defined Groups Among Us; Fellowship, the 
Neglected Phase of our Plea; Can the Disciples have a Comprehensive 
Convention; Is the Restoration Movement a Workable Approach to 
Unity?; How Can Divergencies Best Be Reconciled or made Non- 
Divisive; Higher Education—Its Bearing on Disciple Unity; What 
are the Disciples’ Fundamental Bases of Unity and Tests of Fellow- 
ship ; Associational Freedom among the Disciples ; The Word “Brother- 
hood’’—views and implications Leading to Unity; Brotherhood Causes 
and Organizations; Journalism and our Solidarity; The Brotherhood 
and Interdenominational Movements; The Proposed Volume on the 
Studies and Findings of the Commission; The Ministry—Enlistment, 
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Training and Placement; Conventions—Their Place in the Brother- 
hood Life. 


The members of the Commission believe firmly in the value of this 
group where these questions may be discussed and these problems faced 
frankly and honestly, and is convinced that inestimable good is derived 
from this fellowship and from these discussions. The feeling has 
often been expressed that some wider outreach ought to be given to 
the spirit and fellowship which characterizes the Commission. 


I. 1946—REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTUDY OF THE 
DIscIPLES OF CHRIST 


Our commission has at various times reported to the convention 
that we were actively engaged in the task committed to us and has 
recommended that our work be continued. But we have not regarded 
it as opportune to report specific results. However, we believe that, 
at this time, it will be helpful to the brotherhood and to our work as 
a commission to set forth the matters which we have found to be the 
chief causes of unrest and dissension among our people. This we do 
without any expression of opinion, but simply as an objective and 
impartial statement of fact. We find that the chief causes of unrest 
in our brotherhood center around the following differences: 


A. Denomination or Movement? 


It is agreed that in our inception we were a movement rather than 
a denomination ; that historically we have endeavored to avoid denomi- 
national status; and that to be content with occupying a status as one 
among many denominations is to abandon our attempt to realize un- 
sectarian Christianity. 

Some of us hold that we must therefore refuse to accept any de- 


nominational status, and rather seek to occupy non-partisan and ulti- 
mate ground in all points of faith and order. 


Others hold that we are compelled by the existing order of Protest- 
ant denominationalism to be a denomination, while at the same time 
testifying against denominationalism and exploring all possibilities of 
finding common ground on which all Christians may stand. 


Still others, in the judgment of this commission few in number, 
hold that we have in the processes of history become a denomination, 
possessing peculiarities and identity in a manner similar to the denomi- 
nations round about us. 
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B. Local Church Autonomy 


We are agreed that from the beginning we have emphasized the 
autonomy of the local church. 

Some among us hold that there is a tendency on the part of the 
agencies and conventions to assume and to exercise authority over the 
local churches. 

Others interpret the utterances and policies of the agencies and 
conventions as, in the main, the exercise of the responsibility of leader- 
ship which the churches desire them to undertake and to which the 
churches respond voluntarily with no sense of constrain by official 


authority. 


C. The New Testament Church 


Weare agreed that the New Testament affords the sufficient basis 
and norm of evangelism and church life. But there are differences of 
understanding at certain points as to what the New Testament requires. 
The differences arise largely from two considerations. The first has 
to do with the bearing of the New Testament upon the structure of 
the local church. 

Some among us find in the New Testament the divinely authori- 
tative pattern for the form and organization of the local church, and 
affirm that, historically, we set out to restore this New Testament 
pattern and that our local churches essentially represent its restoration. 


Others among us recognize in the New Testament certain prin- 
ciples which inherently belong to any local church that calls itself Chris- 
tian, but they do not find any evidence that the particular forms of 
organization or procedure prevailing in the primitive church, were 
authoritatively prescribed as a pattern which the Christian church is 
obligated to reproduee in detail, everywhere and throughout all time. 


The second consideration has to do with the relations among local 
churches. We are agreed that the New Testament distinctly discloses 
a clear conception of the Church as distinguished from the local 
churches and a profound sense of interdependence among all the 
churches. But the New Testament gives no clear evidence of an 
organization of local churches in a general or connexional relationship. 
From these facts two alternative conclusions are drawn. 


Some believe that our churches would therefore deviate from the 


New Testament norm should they (1) recognize such a relationship, 
or (2) consent to create a recognized agency as their exclusive in- 
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strument for the united administration of their missionary or benevo- 
lent enterprises, or (3) create a single representative convention or 
council for the formation and expression of their united convictions on 
(a) matters which concern the churches and their agencies, or (Db) our 
witness to Christian unity, or (c) our witness to the gospel in relation 
to the moral and human problems of our time. But they would leave 
to the brethren freedom to create any number of agencies for the ex- 
pression of any or all of these above ends, as may seem to them 
expedient. 

Others believe that the basence of an authoritative pattern leaves 
the churches free, and their relation to each other in the Church renders 
it their duty, (a) to create such agencies or organs as may be needed 
in order unitedly to carry on their missionary and benevolent enter- 
prises and their plea for Christian unity in the most adequate and re- 
sponsible manner; and (b) to constitute a genuinely representative 
convention or council through which the united voice of the brother- 
hood may be expressed—provided, always, that such agencies or organs 
and such convention or council shall not be clothed with nor allowed 
to assume any independent authority over the churches, but shall 
operate only under the consent of the churches whose rightful duty it 
is to participate in the democratic process by which their consent is 
enlisted and expressed. 


D. Conventions 


We are agreed that our conventions have a highly important place 
in the life of our churches. As occasions for fellowship and witness- 
bearing, they have served to enlarge the vision of the local churches 
by exchange of views and experiences and by keeping the churches 
conscious of belonging to one another. We are also agreed that our 
people have not yet found a type of convention which fully satisfies 
their tradition, their convictions and their sense of obligation to give 
united expression to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. The dissatis- 
faction which we all share has, however, in recent years, found expres- 
sion in the holding of other conventions sponsored by those who desire 
to protest against certain features of the existing International Con- 
vention, as well as to exemplify, by contrast, a convention of a different 
type. 

This development is an expression of the dissatisfaction and is 
also a cause of tension and of possible peril to the unity of our brother- 
hood. We believe that the sponsors of the North American Conven- 
tion deplore what seemed to them, in good conscience, the necessity of 
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holding another type of assemblage. In view of the dissatisfaction, not 
only on the part of dissenters, but of supporters also, it seems evident 
that the brotherhood has a clear call to provide itself with a convention 
that will unite our people wholeheartedly, instead of tending to divide 


them. 


E. Unity and Restoration 


We are agreed that from our beginning we have cherished no pur- 
pose more steadfastly than to exercise a potent influence on behalf of 
Christian unity. Our movement began under this impulsion, and the 
passion for the unity of the whole church has never been lost. We are 
agreed, however, that we stand in need of Christ’s forgiveness that 
our witness on behalf of this great consummation has not been more 
consistently proclaimed and, especially, more appealingly exemplified. 
We are embarrassed in our testimony and humbled in our hearts by the 
divisions that have already occurred in our own fellowship, and by the 
present tensions which gave rise to the creation of our commission. 


Our study of the history and ideals of our people has led us to the 
conclusion that a basic cause of our divisions and our more serious 
dissensions, both past and present, lies in a difference of understanding 
with respect to the fundamental purpose of our movement. 


Our commission agrees that the two concepts of unity and restora- 
tion have been, from the beginning, held together in a parity of mutual 
dependence. The fathers believed that they had discovered in the New 
Testament the pattern of the true church, that this pattern was authori- 
tative for the Church of Christ in all time, and that Christian unity 
could be attained only by its restoration. Throughout our history this 
conception of our plea has persisted. During the past half century, 
however, in the thinking of a considerable section of our people, the 
ideals of union and restoration have tended to fall apart as two con- 
cepts that are not coordinate or mutually dependent. This, the com- 
mission believes, is a principal cause of the major dissensions which 
disturb us. 

Some among us maintain that these two conceptions of union and 
restoration must be held together, essentially unchanged, in the form 
in which we traditionally conceived them. It is affirmed that Chris- 
tian unity is possible only on the basis of the restoration of the primi- 
tive church in this form. 


Others among us are content to abandon the concept of the restora- 
tion of the primitive church and center our emphasis upon union. 
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Still others believe that a new synthesis of these two concepts of 
unity and restoration is possible which would avoid, on the one hand, 
the too dogmatic claim that we alone have restored the New Testament 
church and, on the other hand, the indifferentism that regards the 
restoration concept as irrelevant to Christian unity. 


F. Baptism 


Our churches have from the beginning administered the ordinance 
of baptism, by the immersion in water of a penitent believer. Our 
study discloses no appreciable tendency among our churches to abandon 
or modify this practice. It has also been our practice, in the case of 
unimmersed members of other churches who sought membership with 
us, to receive them only on condition of their acceptance of immersion. 
A considerable number of our churches have, however, modified our 
traditional procedure at this point by receiving such applicants into 
membership without raising the question of baptism. This practice, 
commonly called “open membership,” is one of the causes of tension 
among us. 


Some hold that, under the authority of Christ we have no right 
to receive any who have not been scripturally baptized, and that we are 
bound to apply this principle to the penitent believer and the unim- 
mersed Christian without discrimination. It is maintained that any 
such discrimination is a surrender of the witness which we have been 
called to bear with respect to the scriptural action of baptism. 


Others hold that in making the distinction between a penitent be- 
liever and one who brings credentials from a sister church of Christ, 
they are acting under the authority of Christ. They believe that in- 
asmuch as Christ has received such a person into the membership of 
his church, they would be disloyal to Christ in not recognizing the full 
status of such a person as a Christian, a member of the Church of 
Christ, and receiving him as such without re-baptism, unless he desires 
to be rebaptized. 

Among those who hold this view and practice it, are many who 
testify that, instead of surrendering or weakening our witness to im- 
mersion, it enhances it. 


G. In Faith, Unity 


Our brotherhood has from the beginning rested upon a broad 
basis. It represented a revolt against the divisive use of human creeds 
as terms of admittance into the church and as authoritatively bound 
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upon its ministers and members. In place of such creeds, there was 
adopted a simple, scriptural and truly catholic creed, namely, faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and man’s Savior. A declaration of 
faith in the divine Lordship of Christ was the only confession required 
for membership in the Church or for ordination to the ministry. This 
faith represented not a belief about Him in terms of the historic creeds, 
but was a simple acceptance of the fact of His divinity and a spiritual 
and moral attitude toward Him. In our study of contemporary thought 
among our people, we have found two tendencies in the matter of 
faith which are a cause of tension and a peril to our unity. 


Some among us seem to have abandoned the theological implica- 
tions in the simple confession of Christ, and have come to regard His 
Lordship chiefly and essentially in ethical terms. He is the supreme 
moral and spiritual leader of mankind, and the confession of faith in 
Him is essentially a decision to follow His way of life. 

Others go to the other extreme and seem to corifound faith with 
doctrine. They insist that the Lordship of Christ must be interpreted 
theologically, and that their particular interpretation must be made 
explicit in the confession as the basis of our fellowship and unity. 


Thus the traditional simple formula of faith which was to guaran- 
tee our unity as a people is challenged from two sides. From one side, 
by those who would abandon its implicit theological connotation ; from 
the other, by those who would make their own particular theological 
connotation explicit as a basis of unity. Between these two schools of 
thought the main body of our people continue to use the scriptural 
confession without specific interpretation. 


H. In Opinions, Liberty 


The breadth of our conception of unity on the basis of the Lord- 
ship of Christ left a large place for diversity in the realm of opinion— 
both as to creedal opinion and practical or procedural opinion. In this 
field, the fathers hoped that a common loyalty to Christ would produce 
such “‘charity in all things” that disagreements and diversity of opinion 
would not impair the unity and complete fellowship of our churches. 
Our study of the past and the present has led us to the unhappy con- 
clusion that we have, in practice, fallen far below their high hopes and 
the standard under which they summoned us to march together. 


Our commission is unanimous in affirming the soundness of the 
two principles of unity in faith and liberty in opinion. That these prin- 
ciples were wrong or mistaken is, to us, unthinkable. But the divisions 
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that have already taken place, and the dissension that exists among us 
today, plainly call for a re-examination of the principles upon which 
our movement was launched and of the spirit in which we have pro- 
claimed and exemplified them. Such a re-examination we have been 
making in the deliberations of our commission. 


Conclusion 


In view of the situation as thus analyzed and summarized in this 
report, we recommend to the International Convention that our com- 
mission be continued in order that it may further explore the matters 
referred to herein and extend its studies into other areas in which the 
unity of our people may be threatened. We recommend also that the 
commission be authorized to incorporate the results of its study in an 
extended report, the precise nature and form of which would be de- 
termined by the commission in the light of its further study. 


We also recommend, and invite a general and open discussion in 
our press, on our convention platforms and in the boards of our 
agencies, of the questions indicated in our present report, and any other 
questions relevant to our unity. We wish the brotherhood to know 
that the spirit of mutual consideration, respect and brotherly trust has 
drawn the members of our commission, representing the diversities of 
opinion existing among us, into an exceedingly precious fellowship. It 
is our highest desire and our prayer that the spirit which characterizes 
the fellowship within our commission might be spread throughout the 
entire brotherhood as it pursues the discussion of these matters to 
which we have given, and if so ordered, will continue to give, our best 
thought and devotion. 


In relation to the report of the Commission Restudy of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ as shown on pages 124 to 128 of the Columbus 1946 
International Convention Program Booklet, the Committee on Recom- 
mendations brought the following recommendation: “The Committee 
invites particular attention to the suggestions and recommendations 
found in the conclusion on page 128. From that conclusion we would 
emphasize the statement of the Commission upon its spirit, ‘It is our 
highest desire and our prayer that the spirit which characterizes the 
fellowship within our commission might be spread throughout the en- 
tire Brotherhood as it pursues the discussion of these matters to which 
we have given and, if so ordered, will continue to give our best thought 
and devotion.’ 
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“The Committee wishes to especially emphasize the three recom- 
mendations of the Commission contained in the concluding statement 
of the report, page 128 as follows: 

1. We recommend to the International Convention that our Com- 
mission be continued in order that it may further explore the matters 
referred to herein and extend its studies into other areas in which the 
unity of our people may be threatened. 

2. We recommend that the Commission be authorized to incor- 
porate the results of the study in an extended report, the price nature 
and form of which would be determined by the Commission in the 
light of its further study. : 

3. We also recommend and invite a general and open discussion 
in our press, on our convention-platforms and in the boards of our 
agencies of the questions indicated in our present report, and any other 
questions relevant to our unity.” 

The Committee feels that in the light of ten full years’ work and 
with this comprehensive report by the Commission on Restudy, that 
this report is perhaps the most important one which will be made to 
the Convention in 1946. 

The Committee further recommends that when this report is made 
on the floor of the Convention, the chairman of the Commission or 
someone whom he shall designate be asked to make a statement to the 
Convention on the importance of this Commission’s work as it is re- 
lated to the entire brotherhood. 

The Committee also recommends that since for eight years the 
members of this Commission have borne the expense of the work of 
this Commission, the Executive Committee of the International Con- 
vention now take steps toward the adequate financing of the work of 
this Commission. Action—VOTED approval. 


II. 1947—ReEporT OF THE COMMISSION ON RESTUDY OF 
DIscIPLEs OF CHRIST 


The Commission on Restudy of Disciples of Christ is gratified 
with the interest and discussion generated by its Report of 1946 to the 
International Convention. In the light of this discussion we believe 
that the statement stands as a factual description of convictions, 
opinions and attitudes of Disciples of Christ. 

Since the 1946 Report is concerned chiefly with points of dif- 
ference, it would seem well here to record our belief that unity does 
not demand uniformity in all things. The Commission is conscious 
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of an obligation to seek to develop a sense of fellowship and of com- 
munity. Both by conviction and as a sense of strategy, the Commis- 
sion is committed to a positive program of emphasis upon those things 
concerning which Disciples of Christ are agreed. 


We find that the great body of Disciples agree that: 
1. The acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour is 
the sole affirmation of faith necessary to the fellowship of Christians. 


2. The New Testament is the primary source of our knowledge 
concerning the will of God and the revelation of God in Christ, and is 
the authoritative scripture by which the will of God is conveyed to men. 


3. Each local church is, under Christ, a self-governing unit; that 
organizations and agencies are in no sense governing bodies but may 
be useful instruments in carrying on Christian work and in fostering 
and expressing fellowship; that likewise congregations and individuals 
have the inherent right to initiate and carry on Christian work through 
directly supported enterprises without breach of the wider fellowship; 
and that the unity of the whole church in faith, fellowship and service 
is to be earnestly sought. 

4. Inthe proclamation of the gospel of Christ as the message of 
salvation to the affection and intelligence of men, we have found our 
largest unity. The Great Commission demands that to make this “one 
world” we must first make it God’s world, by the universal acceptance 
of Christ as Saviour. This acceptance of Christ can be attained only 
by the recovery of the apostolic passion for the proclamation of the 
message, regarding the method as incidental. “That the world may be 
saved” is our only hope of unity. The message of salvation in Christ 
is the only business of the Church. 

5. The unity of Christians according to the program and prayer 
of our Lord, with Christ Himself the center of that unity, by the restor- 
ation of New Testament Christianity, is necessary to the realization of 
God’s program for human redemption. 

6. Their historical position has given them practical insight into 
the New Testament fellowship which they desire to share with the 
whole divided body of Christ. 

In the light of this body of unifying principles and sentiments of 
faith and practice, the Commission has come to the conclusion that we 
ought to take courage, and address ourselves to active endeavors to 
magnify our unity and rally our people to ardent advocacy of these 
central agreements. The Commission therefore proposes: 

1. That, recognizing that the unity of the Church must be main- 
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tained by constant care, all who occupy positions of trust in both con- 
gregations and general work, might well examine their work in the 
light of the above unifying center. 

2. That we all seek opportunities of expressing our conviction 
that diversity of methods in Christian activities is no barrier to the 
fellowship of Christian men. 

3. That we all magnify our agreement in belief of the Gospel— 
“in faith unity’: here there must be unity; and all grant freedom in 
opinions and methods—‘‘in opinions liberty’: here there must be 
liberty ; and in charity and Christian love each must seek to excel the 
other. 

4. That, since the Word of God transmitted to us in the New 
Testament is of primary significance to the Church, we all give our- 
selves to a continuous study of the New Testament Church in respect 
to its origin and nature, its structure and function, its mission and hope. 

In loyalty to Jesus Christ, we believe, lies the hope of unity for 
the whole Church of Christ. To accept, let alone advocate division, 
would be, we believe, supreme disloyalty to our Lord. To give our- 
selves to advocacy of unity as encompassed above is, we believe, our 
mission in loyalty to our Lord. 

In Conclusion: The Commission, with deep concern for our fel- 
lowship and our mission, has prayed and worked that we might assist 
our people to solve some of the problems of our Christian life and 
witness. We are persuaded that we, as a people, should confess our- 
selves negligent in our development of the practice, the theory and the 
propagation of the conviction which we have received from our fathers. 
The path we have found is not yet cut through the forest. It seems, 
however, to lie in the direction sought. We work not only for our 
immediate fellowship, but for the whole Church. Solution of our prob- 
lems in these matters may be of much moment in the ultimate triumph 
of the Church over the ills of division. Should such be the desire of 
this Convention, the Commission stands ready to continue its ex- 
ploration of ways to accomplish this end. 

We submit this Report with the fervent prayer that God may use 
this work of our minds and hearts to the accomplishment of His will 
among men, approaching the throne of His grace through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Commitee on Recommendations recommends the approval of 
the report of the Commission on Restudy of Disciples of Christ as 
shown on pages 130-131 of the Buffalo International Convention Pro- 


gram Book. 
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We commend the Commission for its fine work and recommend 
the study be continued. We further recommend that this report be 
publicized as largely as possible that it may reach all members of the 
churches. Further, that the leadership of the churches make the report 
a matter of study throughout all church groups. 


Some constructive results derived from the meetings of the Com- 
mission and the fellowship engendered during these twelve years may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. A group representing all the shades of opinion or belief among 
us has held together, and frankly discussed the matters that cause ten- 
sion or disagreement among us. It has often been expressed by the 
membership of the group that this fellowship has been a very illuminat- 
ing and rich experience, and well worth the investment of time and 
effort. 

2. The discussions have revealed that, while very little change 
may have been effected in convictions held by various individuals 
representing groups, people may discuss their differences in the spirit 
of Christ, and in a sincere effort to understand the thinking of others 
who may differ from us. The warmth of the fellowship developed 
reveals that people may differ strongly without being disagreeable. 

3. The understanding of each other, while failing to understand 
the views held, has tempered the attitude and spirit of members of the 
group as they have pursued their positions of leadership and interpreta- 
tion in the affairs and activities of Brotherhood life. The influence 
of the Commission has in this respect been intangible but real. 

4. The Commission has felt that the continued discussion of the 
matters that vitally affect us might serve in God’s own time, and 
through His Spirit, to open the way to greater unity within our ranks 
and a stronger presentation of the challenge to unity which has been our 
message to a divided Christendom. We have prayed that we might be 
used as God’s instrument to the accomplishment of His purpose with 
our fellowship. 
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A NEW ZEALAND EXPERIMENT 
DIVINITY IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


By 
A. L. Happon, M. A. 


OR many years the main theological colleges, or divinity schools 
in New Zealand have been those conducted by the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Church of Christ (Dis- 

ciples) communions. These separately prepared their own men for 
the ministry. The theological courses have been three years minimum, 
covering Biblical, doctrinal, historical, philosophical and practical sub- 
jects, and leading to ordination. These Church-owned institutions 
could grant no degrees. Nor could any body other than the University 
of New Zealand, a State institution subsidised from Government funds 
and controlled by a Senate of its own. 


In the past the student for the ministry would graduate from High 
School gaining University entrance standard. His B. A. (and M. A. 
and Ph. D. if he took these) would come as a result of further years 
of work at the State University. Up until two years ago religion had 
no part in these two stages of his training. Nor could any of the work 
done at theological college be credited toward the B. A. degree. The 
oniy possible way in which the two courses could be interwoven was by 
the student taking Hebrew and Greek as part of his University work, 
thus covering much of the language requirement for his theological 
college course. 

Through the work of a commission of the National Council of 
Churches in New Zealand the situation has now been changed. For 
a long time committees of individual communions had urged the Uni- 
versity Senate to approve the granting of Degrees in Divinity but 
without success. The combined approach was successful and two years 
ago the Senate gave the desired approval and set up a Faculty of 
Theology of the University parallel to the faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine, etc. 

A three years course of studies leading to Bachelor of Divinity 
degrees was outlined and entrants accepted. There are five compul- 
sory fields within which there are certain options. But all must take: 
Old Testament, with Hebrew; New Testament, with Greek; Church 
History ; Systematic Theology; and Philosophy of Religion. For the 
purpose of teaching these subjects the University named certain of 
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the existing theological colleges as recognized University Colleges and 
appointed certain of their teachers to the five chairs mentioned. They 
were added to the University staff for lecturing and examining, and 
to be the first members of the Faculty of Theology. All students of 
whatever church, Protestant or Roman Catholic, who desire to gain 
B. D.; M. Th.; and D. D. degrees in New Zealand will be examined 
by these men and the five assistants they have been allowed to nominate. 
The present group consists of: Old Testament, Presbyterian and 
Methodist; New Testament, Presbyterian and Baptist; Church His- 
tory, Disciple and Anglican; Systematic Theology, Presbyterian and 
Anelican; Philosophy of Religion, Anglican and Presbyterian. By this 
combining of the faculties those considered the best men in each field 
have been chosen for the benefit of students of all denominations. 

The subjects covered for the degrees are the basic ones. Each 
theological college continues to give such practical instruction and 
practice and such training in its own methods and witness as are 
necessary. 


The two years during which the new plan has been in operation 
have produced no difficulties of the kind that might arise out of de- 
nominational differences or rivalries. There is sufficient common 
ground in these basic matters of theological scholarship and sufficient 
determination on the part of all concerned not to allow denominational 
interpretations to prejudice any student, to make the work proceed 
harmoniously. There are possibilities of change and improvement. 
To the present writer it would seem an improvement not to make 
Hebrew compulsory for every man desiring a B. D. For some the 
years devoted to the language could be spent to better advantage study- 
ing Christian Ethics, Ecumenics, or the history of contemporary 
Christian thought and life. Hebrew should be kept as an alternative 
for those desiring to specialize in Old Testament. 


The scheme, however, is young and represents a great change for 
the better in the educational life of New Zealand. No doubt it will 
stand as it is for a few years anyhow, and having established itself, will 
be subject to changes along the lines indicated. 
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REDEMPTION ACCORDING TO AUGUSTIN 
By 
CARL FRANKLIN ANDRY 


UR specific interest in this study is redemption as taught by 

Augustin. Redemption, central in Christian doctrine, out- 

standing in Augustin’s teaching, intimately concerns God, 
Christ, men, angels, and demons. Consequently it concerns parallel 
and related phases of Christian doctrine—theology, Christology, an- 
thropology, angelology, demonology, ecclesiology, eschatology. Re- 
demption (Latin, redemptio) means “‘a buying back” in the sense of 
repurchasing or ransoming from slavery; in Christian thought, God’s 
redeeming or ransoming man from Satan through Christ. How did 
Augustin understand redemption? What in his opinion were the ef- 
fects of redemption upon humanity ? 

Augustin understood theology in the light of his past experiences. 
Therefore we must understand his theology in connection with his 
personal life. Peculiarly emotional, Augustin’s mind went through 
three stages: rhetorician, philosopher, and theologian. But he did 
not cease being a rhetorician when he became a philosopher ; and both 
rhetorics and philosophy tffected his theology. Augustin was thor- 
oughly inconsistent. The “ars loquendi” in which he was most ef- 
ficient led him to conclusions impossible to reach by logic. He 
stretched analogy into possible reality. His repentance from the boy- 
hood experience of stealing pears” is rhetorical. Augustin knew that 
boys are thus tempted for excitement. So was his repentance from 
his concubine ;* he knew that a concubine of the lower class was per- 


1In Christian theology the two doctrines redemption and original sin most always 
appear together. Did the doctrine of redemption lead to the notion of original sin? 
Or did the teaching of original sin give birth to the doctrine of redemption? These 
doctrines appeared in Christianity with the tendency to deify Jesus, when those who 
did not know him began to interpret his life in terms of current religious thought. 
Redemption first appears in this connection with Paul; he built it upon the sin of 
Adam, which introduced death. Redemption implies the incarnation, suffering, death, 
and resurrection of Christ ; whose resurrection insures for us a resurrection (I Cor. 15). 

The Christian world then tried to explain how the effects of Adam’s sin remain 
in the world throughout every generation. Augustin was foremost in this. Only by 
stretching the Greek fathers can we bring them to the original sin of Paul. They 
taught that Adam created a bad atmosphere for his descendants; and the influence of 
living in such environment leads to sin. Since man knows he sins, and does not resist, 
he is responsible for his sins. 

We find in the teachings of Jesus no notion of original sin, depravity of humanity, 
the incapacity of man to do good, redemption, or appeasement of the wrath of God. 
Instead, Jesus urges confidence in the goodness and mercy of God. 


* Confessionum, IT. iv. 
Tbid., VI. xv. 
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mitted by the state, and any man who possessed one received sacraments 
from the church. His conversion in the garden of Milan*—tears of 
repentance, throwing himself upon the ground, a voice speaking to 
him, reading a passage from Romans—all this is an outstanding monu- 
ment to his rhetorics. Else if we are to understand it literally, we 
should also conclude that he was a fit psychopathic case. 


Before his conversion Augustin was a Manichaean. Though he 
was never initiated, remaining only an “auditor,” the lowest sort of 
catechumen in the sect, its dualism of good and evil, light and darkness, 
influenced his theology as rhetorics influenced his reasoning. Mani- 
chaeanism taught him to have faith in accepting their religion without 
first discussing and making clear the truth. To seek for truth in order 
to become better was nonsense for him. One must become better be- 
fore he is capable of finding truth.” His starting point was faith in 
God’s existence. Since faith carries its own credentials, one must next 
accept unquestionably God’s revelation. God has chosen to teach men 
by his own authority ;° so one must believe that that authority exists. 
Scripture was his source of God’s revelation; but Augustin found the 
authority for God’s revelation in the scriptures, tradition, and the 
church. However, in spite of this, Augustin found his greatest guide 
in his own personal experience. Intellectually he was converted to 
Christianity long before his moral conversion. His emotions battled 
his intellect, and sinful habits prevailed. His moral conversion was 
an act of divine grace, irresistible ; and impossible for him to accomplish 
by his own power, much less through reason. 


Augustin listened to the preaching of Ambrose of Milan,’ not a 
very learned theologian. Augustin’s deficiency in the Greek language 
led to only a vague understanding of the Greek fathers. We know 
from Augustin himself that his thoughts on the diverse subjects of 
the day were not absolutely fixed, that he was not a constant intel- 
lectual. Many of his principles are a mass of contradictions. His 
theology does not always fit together, and we do not know how he 
would have fitted it. His thoughts were formed to fit particular 
circumstances ; his opinions varied in accordance with immediate issues, 
whether it be in debate with the Manichaeans, Donatists, or Pelagians ; 
and also in accordance with his own intellectual growth. He often 


* Ibid., VIII. 

Ibid., V. 

*De Utilitate credendi, xiii. 29. 

* Confessionum, VI. 

* Retractationum, I, II; De praedestinatione sanctorum, VII, VIII. 
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changed his mind, in fact, he changed it constantly. Some ideas he 
discovered late in life; and some even remained forever obscure to 
him. So it is impossible to find in Augustin a system of theology. 
Furthermore, he presented all the diverse conceptions which were 
found in foremost previous writings.® His life, his conversion, per- 
sonality, emotions, misunderstandings—all are reflected in his theology. 
His works are filled with his own moral and spiritual experiences. We 
cannot understand his theology apart from his own individuality—his 
neo-Platonic background, his rhetorics, the influence of Manichaean- 
ism, his philosophical teachings. These things, and in addition a 
chronology of his works, must be held in view in order to appreciate 
Augustin; and a sifting process is required whereby we shall try to 
glean from his more mature mind his teachings on redemption. 


Augustin’s redemption begins with Adams sin of rebellion against 
God. God created Adam in an innocent body, animal and terrestrial, 
nourished on the real fruits of paradise."° Adam possessed immortal- 
ity’’ which involved ‘ne corpus ejus (Adami) vel infirmitate vel 
aetate in deterius mutaretur, aut in occasum etiam laberetur.’’* Even 
in Eden God made woman for the generation of children, for im- 
mortality was not an obstacle to their multiplication, God being able to 
transform their bodies and to glorify them after a certain time of 
terrestrial life without making them pass through death.** Adam was 
in perfect harmony with the law of God, which rendered impossible 


*For convenience we list here the important high-lights in the history of the 
Christian doctrine of redemption. 
Greek theology : 
Irenaeus, Against Heresies, V. 
Athanasius, On the Incarnation of the Word. 
Origen. 
Gregory of Nyssa, The Great Catechism, xxvi. 
Latin theology : 
Augustin, De Trinitate, XIII. xiv. 
Gregory the Great, Moralia in Librum Job. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Tractatus ad Innocentium, II. 190. 
Peter Lombard, Liber Sententiarum, III. xix. 
Anselm, Cur Deus Homo. 

” De Genesi ad litteram, VI. xix-xxv, xxviii; VIII. iii. 

™ De Genesi contra manichaeos, II. viii; De libero arbitrio, III. xx. 55; De 
peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. ii; De Genesi ad 
litteram, VI. xxv. 

De Genesi ad litteram, VIII. v. 11; compare De Genesi contra manichaeos, II. 
Vii, viii. 

De Genesi ad litteram, IX. iii-ix. In De Genesi contra manichaeos (written 
388-391 A. D.) Augustin made the body of Adam a material body and formed of 
dirt (II. xxi), seemingly having no need of nourishment (II. ix), and no sexual 
inclinations since the union of Adam and Eve was wholly spiritual and existed only 
“wt copulatione spirituali spiritualis fetus ederent, id est bona opera divinae laudis” 
(II. xi; compare I. xix). This last idea appears again in De catechizandis rudibus, 
xviii (about 400 A.D.). But in De bono conjugali, ii, (about 401 A.D.) Augustin 
begins to doubt his correctness; and in De Genesi ad litteram (401-415 A. D.) he 
stated precisely his doctrine. Thus we see the chronological evolution of his thought. 
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instinctive concupiscence. The conjugal union itself was “sine ullo 
inquieto ardore libidinis . . . nulla concupiscentia tanquam stimulus 
inobedientis carnis urgebat.”’* Through grace given him,’° Adam was 
able to remain in communion with God. Tempted by Satan,*® Eve, 
then Adam, rebelled against God and ate of the forbidden fruit. Adam, 
in disobeying God, became the slave of Satan, destroying his original 
communion with God and justly bringing upon himself moral guilt and 
physical death.” If Adam had not sinned he would never have died. 


The son of a slave is a slave too; so all the sons of Adam inherit 
the same status."* As a matter of justice’? these consequences of 
Adam’s sin appear in his descendants from birth.*° The corruption is 
transmitted by concupiscence, the law of sin in sinful flesh, which 
produces sin when it conquers the will.** Bodily death is the result of 
Adam’s sin.” Since man himself destroyed his original status of 
eternal blessedness, by natural inheritance he is fit only for the other 
alternative, everlasting punishment.** Having consigned humanity 
to the eternal fires, Augustin wrestled with the burning effect which 
material fire could have upon spirits. Convinced that with God all 
things are possible, he decided that material fire can burn spirits; and 
the bodies of spirits remain in burning fire forever alive and un- 


consumed.”* 


But God, viewing the plight of mankind while in a mood of mercy, 
decides to remedy the situation. He sends his son to rescue man from 


“De Genesi ad litteram, IX. iii. 6; iv. 8; x. 18; De nuptiis et concupiscentia, I. 
i. 1; v. 6; vi. 7; viii. 8, 

* De correptione et gratia, xi. 29. 

* Augustin characterises his demonology with “Diabolus,” “Satanas,” “Lucifer,” 
“daemonum ;” for convenience we shall use “Satan” most of the time. 

* De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. ii. 

* Tbid., I. xxvi. 

* De natura et gratia, v. 

” De correptione et gratia, vi. 10; De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de 
baptismo parvulorum, I. xv. Augustin’s theory seems to rest on the idea that human 
nature as a whole was deposited in the first man (De peccatorum meritis et remissione, 
et de baptismo parvulorum, III. vii, viii). This nature, as it came from the hands of 
God, was pure. But human nature, existing in its totality in Adam, was corrupted in 
the first act of transgression, and as such is transmitted to his descendants. The 
instrument of this transmission is the sexual appetite. This appetite is the fruit of the 
first sin, and the means whereby the sinful nature is communicated. The race was 
embodied in its first representative, and when the race was unfolded and developed, 
the qualities which it acquired in this act, both generic and individual, appear as the 
Personal possession of each individual at birth. 

* De nuptiis et concupiscentia, I. xxiii, xxx. Adam, though in the image of God 
and in harmony with the will of God, through his own will committed a sin against 
God, an act which was logically impossible to his nature, and the reverse of which 
was possible for him. , 

* De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. viii. 

* De civitate Dei, XXI, xii. 

* Ibid., XXI. ii, iv, x. 
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sin,”* hell,”° and death ;** from the clutches of Satan; and to open the 
door of reconciliation. As mediator between God and man, a double 
role is required of Christ. He must (1) appease the wrath of God in 
the name of humanity and satisfy his justice, and (2) turn the heart 
of man toward God. Therefore Augustin’s Christology was grounded 
in the current doctrine of two natures of Christ, the ‘“Homo-Deus” 
and “Deus-Homo.” As man he must accomplish satisfaction and 
expiation; as God he must save men.** Therefore Christ was both 
God and man.*” “Neque per ipsum liberaremur unum Mediatorem 

. nisi esset et Deus.’’*? Again and again Augustin is inspired by 
the words of Paul, ‘‘Unus enim Deus, unus et mediator Dei et hominum 
homo Christus Jesus: qui dedit redemptionem semetipsum pro om- 
nibus, testimonium temporibus fuis.”** He insists, “Christus mediator 
inter hominem et Deum, non qua Deus, sed qua homo” ;* and again, 
“In quantum enim homo, in tantum mediator; in quantum autem 
verbum, non medius, quia aequalis Deo.’’** “Iniquorum et super- 
borum una mundatio est sanguis justi, et humilitas Dei.”** The blood 
of man shed by Christ is for expiation; the humiliation of God in hu- 
manity is to change men and turn them toward God. The justice of 
God is the motive for the punishment of the sinless Christ. 


The most profound conception of Augustin is the humiliation of 
God. God could neither express humility nor be humiliated as he was, 
so he joined himself to a created nature and became man. “Via 
humilitatis hujus aliunde manat: a Christo venit: Haec via ab illo est, 
qui cum esset altus, humilis venit . . . Quid aliud docuit, nisi hanc 
humilitatem? Non immerito ait: Ego sum via . . . In hac ergo 
humilitate propinquatur ad Deum.”*’ “Christus humilis” is central in 
Augustin’s thought. In becoming man God testifies of his love for 
mankind,* the most effective means by which Christ can call men back 
to God. It is precisely in humility that Christ is for man the way of 


*® Sermo, xxx. 1. 
* Sermo, cccxliv, 4. 
“De natura et gratia, xxiv. 26; De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de 
baptismo parvulorum, II. xxxi. 

Enchiridion, cviii. 

*In Joannis evangelium, IT. i. 15. 

* Enchiridion, cviii; compare Sermo, cxxviii. 

* 1 Timothy 2:5-6. 

* Compare Sermo, ccxciii. 7. 

* Confessionum, X. xliii. 68; compare De peccato originali, xxviii. 33; De civitate 
Dei, IX. xv; Enarratio in psalmum, CIII. iv. 8. 

* De Trinitate, IV. ii. 4. 

*® Enarratio in psalmum, XXXI. ii. 18. 
*® De catechizandis rudibus, iv. 7-8. 
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life.** Augustin develops this moral side of the incarnation of Christ 
more fully and with more insistence than any of his predecessors. 


Concerning the claims of Satan over humanity, Augustin was 
probably influenced by the teachings of Ambrose. Augustin decreed 
without doubt man’s bondage to Satan, “vendere se potuerunt, sed 
redimere non potuerunt ;”’ he afirmed that the blood of Christ was the 
price of ransom; he spoke of the cross as the trap of Satan, the body 
of Christ the bait on which he was precipitated.** As a result Augustin 
has been charged with a gnostic conception, that since Satan acquired 
through sin the right to hold mankind in slavery, the blood of Christ 
was the price of man’s freedom paid to Satan instead of an offering to 
God. Did Augustin understand it as such? 


An examination of these images shows that they were merely a 
fashion of dramatizing the defeat of Satan and man’s deliverance 
from him. Augustin never admits the strict theory of the claims of 
Satan.*® He said in effect that Satan’s right over man was a concession 
of God, and deliverance even by force and without paid ransom would 
have been just. Satan’s right over man was by permission of God, 
to chastise man’s sins; he was merely an executioner of God’s punish- 
ment, not a master.*° Therefore no ransom was due Satan any more 
than one was due to sin, hell, and death. The pardon could have been 
gratuitous, without reparation. But it was more suiting that God’s 
justice be satisfied, that Satan become the unjust murderer of an in- 
nocent man, and that Satan lose his rule over his victims in consequence 
of his injustice. This was the purpose of the passion of Christ.” 
Augustin’s theory of the defeat of Satan excludes the idea of ransom 
to Satan.** The role of Satan is uniquely that of one who is conquered 
and defeated, then punished. In this sense the cross was a trap for 
him. ‘‘Muscipula tua erat: unde laetatus es, inde captus es.’’** 


Augustin never expresses the thought that Christ bargained with 
Satan in the sense of being mediator between man and Satan, nor that 


his blood was a ransom paid to Satan; his thought is foreign to this 
conception. He recognizes only one mediation, that between God and 


* Confessionum, VII. xviii. 24; cf. xix. 25, xx. 26; compare De Trinitate, VIII. 
v. 7, XIII. xviii. 23; De peccato originali, xl. 46; Enarratio in psalmum, VIII. i. 11; 
Epistolae, Ad Consentium, III. ccv. 11. 
* Cf. Sermo, celxiii. 1; cxxxiv. v. 6. 
® De Trinitate, XIII. xix. 24. 
“ Compare De Trinitate, XIII. xviii. 23. 
“ Tbid., XIII. xii. 16, xiv. 18; Sermo, cxxx. 2. 
“Compare De Trinitate, XIII. 
“ Sermo, cxxxiv. v. 6. 
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man ;** only one redemption, that which redeems mankind from the 
wrath of God. “Omnis humana natura justificari et redimi ab ira Dei 
justissima, hoc est, a vindidicta, nullo modo potest, nisi per fidem et 
sacramentum sanguinis Christi.”** The expiation of sins by the sacri- 
fice offered to God is for Augustin the central idea of redemption; 
remission of sins entails man’s freedom. Therefore deliverance from 
Satan is a consequence of expiation and reconciliation with God, not 
the result of a ransom paid to Satan. Satan is conquered because God 
has received satisfaction and given pardon, not vice versa. “Vincitur 
(daemon) . . . per Mediatorem Dei et hominum hominem Christum 
Jesum, per quem facta pecatorum purgatione reconciliamur Deo. Non 
enim nisi peccatis homines separantur a Deo.”** 


Augustin’s most important redemptive thought concerns a direct 
relationship between God and man—the expiation of sins and reconcili- 
ation with God.** Sin is an offense to God, an outrage to his majesty, 
and God requires satisfaction for sins committed. Since man cannot 
make that satisfaction in his frail human capacity, Christ is offered in 
substitution (“satisfactio vicaria”) and accepted by God for the sins 
of humanity. Thus is obtained their pardon. ‘“Suscepit autum 
Christus sine reatu supplicium nostrum, ut inde solveret reatum 
nostrum, et finiret etiam supplicium nostrum.’’** He reproaches those 
who see in the cross only a moral work. “Animalis enim homo. . . 
non percipit . . . quid gratiae credentibus crux conferat Christi: et 
putat hoc illa cruce actum esse tantummodo, ut nobis . . . imitandum 
proeberetur exemplum.’*® The act of redemption was the death of 
Christ on the cross. A true sacrifice, “morte sua quippe uno verissimo 
sacrificio pro nobis oblato, quidquid culparum erat, . . . purgavit, 
abolevit, exstinxit,”*° it superceded all previous sacrifices. ‘In omni- 
bus illis generibus sacrificiorum intelligitur unum illud sacrificium et 
unica victima in cruce Dominus.”** Through the sacrificial death of 
Christ decreed by God, God received satisfaction. 


This satisfaction acquires the forgiveness of all sins,°? even those 
committed after baptism. “Sanguis delevit omnia peccata 


“ Enchiridion, cviii; De praedestinatione sanctorum, xv. 30. 
“ De natura et gratia, ii. 2. 
“De civitate Dei, X. xxii; compare De Trinitate, IV. xiii, 17; De peccatorum 
meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, II, xxx. 49; In Joannis evangelium, 
LII. xii. 6; Sermo, cccl xiii. 2. 
“Cf. Sermo. clii. 9. 
“Contra Faustum manichaeum, XIV. iv. 
“In Joannis evangelium, XCVIII. xvi. 3, LX XIX. xiv. 2. 
” De Trinitate, IV. xiii. 17; cf. IV. xiv. 19 for the four elements of this sacrifice. 
Enarratio in psalmum, LX XIV. 12. 
* Contra Faustum manichaeum, XIX. vi. 
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nocentium: pretium tantum datum redemit omnes captivos.’** But 
Augustin emphasizes more strongly the positive and more important 
gift of reconciliation, an assurance of a grace analagous to that of 
Jesus Christ.* Recipients of that grace are incorporated in Christ as 
his members, “per ejus sanguinem . . . Christi corpori copulantur ;”* 
a divine adoption until then prevented because of man’s sin. “TIlle enim 
venit Unigenitus solvere peccata, quibus peccatis implicabamur, ne 
adoptaret nos.”°** “Deos facturus, qui homines erant, homo factus 
est qui Deus erat.’ 


Jesus Christ died for all without exception. Therefore all with- 
out exception are sinners.°° “Omnes itaque mortui sunt in peccatis, 
nemine prorsus excepto, . . . et pro omnibus mortuis vivus mortuus > 
est unus.”°® It follows that the redemption of Christ is universal; no : 
one is excepted. ‘“Pretium tantum datum redemit omnes captivos.”® 
All captives are ransomed, even infants who die without receiving 
baptism.** But at a different time Augustin limits the effects of re- 
demption to the elect, those who receive the efficacious grace of God. ‘ 
Only those who participate actively in the redemption profit by it. c 
“Sanguis Domini tui, si vis, datus est pro te; si nolueris esse, non est ; 
datus pro te . . . semel dedit, et pro omnibus dedit.’’ Christ did not : 
die for the angels, but his death is useful for good angels. It has 
reestablished among them and men the peace which sin had disturbed, 
and prepared some elect who fill up the vacancies in heaven produced ’ 
by the rebellion of Lucifer and his cohorts. Thereby just men and P 
good angels are united in a city of God, in which the elect replace the : 
fallen angels. 


We have seen that the coming of Christ, according to Augustin, ; 
had a precise purpose, the redemption of sinful man and his deliverance 
from sin; for if man were not perishing, the son of man would not 
have come. Being without guilt he took upon himself our punish- 
ment, that he might put away our guilt and put an end to our punish- 


* Enarratio in psalmum, CX XIX. 3. 
* De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. xxvi. 39. 
°In Joannis evangelium, LII. xii. 6; cf. Sermo, cxliv. 2. 
“In Joannis evangelium, II. i. 13. 
* Sermo, excii. 1. 

“Contra Julianum pelagianum, VI. iv. 8. 

® De civitate Dei, XX. vi. 

Enarratio in psalmum, CX XIX. 3. 

“Contra Julianum pelagianum, III. xxv. 58. 

“Compare Sermo, cexcii. 4, ccciv. 2. 

Enchiridion, 1xi-1xii. 

“ Sermo, clxxiv. 2; see De vera religione, xxx-xxxii; De agone christiano, xii. 13; 
De Trinitate, XIII. xvii. 22. 
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ment.®° As we have noticed before, Augustin merely presented the 
various conceptions which preceded him up to his own time. His most 
profound conception, and the one which he developed thoroughly, is 
his thesis on the humility of God in Christ. This doctrine even bears 
his own personal stamp. God made his goodness and mercy to reappear 
in choosing to bring man back to himself; and that by sending a 
teacher and example to suffer and die for mankind, though it was 
possible for him to take another course. Augustin presents the re- 
demption through Christ as a ransom. Adam’s sin enslaved mankind 
under hereditary evils; Christ ransomed man by paying what he did 
not owe. “Quo pro nobis solvente quod non debebat, a debitis et 
paternis et propriis liberati sumus.’* In conjunction with the idea of 
ransom appears the one of substitution. “Confitere (Christum) 
suscepisse poenam peccati nostri sine peccato nostro.’’** “Non enim 
ipse ulla delicta habuit, sed nostra portavit.”°* Next is the idea of 
satisfaction.” Then the idea of expiatory and propitiatory sacrifice. 
Jesus is priest and victim at the same time,"’ who freely gives his life 
as a sacrifice for sins."* Through his sacrifice the sins of man are 
forgiven.” This appeases the wrath of God, and reconciles man and 
God.* Though all were sinners through Adam, all are now justified 
through Christ.™ 


According to Augustin God’s redemption of man through Christ 
released mankind from the bondage which he inherited from Adam’s 
original sin—sin, hell, death, and enslavement to Satan. Christ opened 
the way for reconciliation between God and man.” All sins are for- 
given, and man has an example for living. But even after redemption 
man continued to sin as before. In the time of Augustin the sin of 
Adam had so destroyed human capacities that no good could possibly 
come from man. Man leans toward sin by necessity. Depravity be- 
came total depravity and it was impossible for man to do good.” If 


® Contra Faustum manichaeum, XIV. i; compare Sermo, cxxvii; De vera religione, 
xvi. 30. 
De Trinitate, XIII. xvi. 21; Enarratio in psalmum, cxxix, 3. 

* Contra Faustum manichaeum, XIV. vi-vii. 

® Tractatus adversus Judaeos, v. 6. 

*° Contra Faustum manichaeum, XIV. iv. 

Enarratio in psalmum, CX XXIV. 7. 

"In Joannis evangelium, XLVII. x. 11; cf. De Trinitate, XIII. xiv. 18; Sermo, 
clii. 10-11. 

De Trinitate, IV. iv. 7; Sermo, cxxxiv. 5. Ws 

 Enarratio in psalmum, LXIV. 6; De natura et gratia, ii. 2; Enchiridion, xxxill- 
xli. 

™ De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. xv. 

® Ibid., I. xxvii, xxxiii; compare III. xi. ; ‘ 

*® Augustin was greatly influenced by neo-Platonism and Manichaeanism, and the 
current dualistic dogma that matter is evil. 
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God redeemed man from Satan by his son, one would think that sin 
would now be abolished. But since sin is not abolished, how does one 
enter into this reconciliation or path of justifications? 


Augustin might have said through the sacraments of the church. 
But even after baptism man continued to sin. So baptism does not 
remove the sin of Adam. If baptism wiped away original sin, the 
children of baptized parents would be immune to sin.” Therefore 
Augustin had to analyze the essential notion of baptismal grace, as he 
had analyzed the original sin transmitted by concupiscence. Baptismal 
grace does not remove concupiscence, but it takes away the guilt of the 
person baptized." After baptism man still has in him the sin inherited 
from Adam;” it lingers in him as does languor after recovery from 
a disease.*° But the inherited guilt, by Christ’s grace through the re- 
mission of all sins, no longer prevails in the regenerate man. Con- 
cupiscence is transmitted to the child, as it still prevails in the parent ; 
only the guilt of the parent has been removed by baptism.** Man still 
remains a slave of Satan by nature; the poison is still in him which 
makes him sin by necessity. How then does he overcome this? 


In spite of the redemption of all mankind by Christ, only by the 
grace of God can man be turned away from sin.*’ The sinfulness of 
man still persists in spite of God’s son; the wall of separation is still 
there between God and man. What then is the need for the coming of 
Christ? The benevolence of God gives grace because of the merits of 
Jesus. Grace is a gift, “donum Dei gratius,’ from God, an act of 
charity, not given under any consideration of the merits of the man who 
receives it.** It is not given in view of any special qualification on 
the part of the receiver.** It is not given as a reward for good works, 
for man by himself, without grace, can do no good works; good works 
follow grace. Man is plunged entirely in the mire of sin. The grace 
given by God is not a matter of obligation, nor of justice;'but one of 
charity. It is given to whom God wants to give it;*° all cannot receive 
it, only the number needed to replace fallen angels. God in his great 
mercy,” in giving this grace to a chosen few, does not commit an in- 


™ De peccato originali, xxxix. 
*® De nuptiis et concupiscentia, I. xxv, XXVi, xxiii; De peccatorum meritis et 
remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, IT. xxviii. 
De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. xv. 
De. nuptiis et concupiscentia, I. xxv. 
Tbid., I. xxxii. 
* De natura et gratia, xlii. 
* De gratia et libero arbitria, v, vi; De correptione et gratia, vii. 
*De gratia Christi, xxvi. 
, De gratia et libero arbitrio, xxiii. 
De praedestinatione sanctorum, vi. 
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justice to anyone; for God owes no man anything. Man’s natural 
inheritance after the original sin is eternal punishment; and there 
should be rejoicing because God has chosen to save a few from that 
fate. Suppose a rich man chooses at random a few men to feed out 
of a possible one hundred men who are begging at his gate. He does 
not commit an injustice to those whom he does not feed ; he owes them 
nothing. Likewise God does not commit an injustice against those to 
whom he does not give grace. But doesn’t God wish all men to be 
saved? Then why doesn’t he give this saving grace to all? God wishes 
all men to be saved “who are saved.” And he gives this grace to some 
because of the merits of Christ. Augustin regards as identical the 
innocent state of Adam and that in which one is renewed by grace “in 
iustitia et sanctitate veritatis.” Man receives “per gratiam iustitiae” 
the image of God which Adam lost or altered by original sin; and 
through Jesus Christ the “iustitiae fidei” of which he has been de- 
prived in Adam.*’ One who receives it is obliged to accept it; it is 
irresistible,** else it would not be grace. Everything apart from grace 
is sin; every action by one who does not possess grace is a sin. It is 
impossible to do good without the grace of God. Then there are dif- 
ferent kinds of grace. Prevenient grace clutches one by the scruff of 
the neck and sets him on the path of salvation. With this grace he 
receives faith which enables him to walk.*® Cooperative grace accom- 
panies him, pushes him on, without which he would fall by the way- 
side. Sufficient or efficacious grace leads one who is thus favored 
to the final salvation. 


Augustin asserts that God foreknows and his will is responsible 
for all things. If he knew that Adam would sin when he created him, 
then God knew that he was creating man for hell. God’s will and 
knowledge are therefore responsible for sin. God created man “posse 
non pecare.” With Augustin man’s condition becomes “non posse non 
pecare.”” If man does not receive the grace, then he is forced to sin by 
necessity ; he has no choice in the matter. Where then is responsibility ? 
Can one who sins by necessity be condemned? Unless there is personal 
responsibility, there is no sin! 


Augustin strikes the final blow with predestination. God's will is 
the cause of all; man can only bow and worship. Man’s natural state 
inherited from Adam fits him only for eternal punishment because God 
“De Genesi ad litteram, VI. xxvi. 37, xxvii. 38; De peccatorum meritis et 
remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. vii. 7; cf. Retractationum, I]. xxiv. 2. 


* Compare De natura et gratia, L. 
Tbid., ii. 
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did not predestine him to eternal blessedness in heaven.* Don’t ask 
why. This is a mystery of God, and ask no questions about his mys- 
teries. If salvation is by the grace of God, and reception of his grace is 
a token of predestination to salvation, then why go through the whole 
drama of redemption? The benevolence of God gives grace because 
of the merits of Christ; else even the chosen would have remained in 
the state of depravity, and none would be saved.* Christ made it 
possible for God to predestine a chosen few to heaven. As for others 
they remain in their normal and natural state, that of total depravity, 
fit only for perdition. 


” De peccatorum meritis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, I. xxi. 
"Compare Jbid., II. xxix. 
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THIS GOSPEL 
By 
E. JANET Ruce 


HE practice of preaching is, no doubt, as old as the human race. 

Always, men endowed with mental capacity have had convictions; 

and convictions invariably produce either the desire to communi- 
cate them, or a sense of responsibility to do so. In this sense, every 
man and woman is at least a potential preacher. However, there has 
come about a narrowing of the popular definition of preaching, so that 
it is usually thought of today as the delivering of a public discourse of 
a reformatory nature. And those who are given to delivering public 
addresses of this kind are generally believed to enjoy some acclaim to 
distinction not possessed by less gifted (or more modest) folk. 


In our modern life (and history indicates it has always been so), 
there are both religious and non-religious preachers. The latter are 
those people who have strong political, social, or economic convictions 
which they insist upon sharing with the world. They are seldom called 
preachers; nevertheless they do proclaim tidings of some kind; they 
announce their message publicly, they attempt to inculcate, and they 
advocate earnestly whatever their particular convictions happen to be. 
The religious preachers are also of three varieties: Pagan, Hebrew, 
and Christian. It is true, likewise, that the first two of these are not 
usually thought of as preachers; but they fulfill the functions, and are 
entitled to the designation. The Pagan may be called a sibyl, or an 
augur, or even a priest. The North American Indian was called a 
“medicine man.’’ Whatever the title, the functions of preaching are 
present. He may not teach the highest morality; the tidings he pro- 
claims may not have, to cultured ears, even the semblance of desirable 
news; his public announcements may be made by means of drum- 
beating, or dancing ; the man himself may be a monster, or a charlatan; 
still he is a preacher of sorts. The Hebrew preacher is called “rabbi,” 
a title definitely connecting him with at least one of the preaching func- 
tions ; that of teaching, or inculcation by public discourse. In the rabbi 
we find all the qualities of culture, leadership, and eloquence that attach 
to the highest concept of the preaching profession. Moreover, his 
preaching has the religious and moral themes that are expected of a 
preacher. But neither the Pagan nor the Hebrew preacher has the 
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good tidings to proclaim that furnish the Christian preacher with his 
inspiration and his most powerful appeal. 


It is the message of a living, a divine Saviour who has regenerat- 
ing power in the lives of men that sets apart a certain class of indi- 
viduals as preachers in the thought and regard of the great majority 
of people. Thus ‘preaching’ becomes a term peculiarly the property of 
Christianity. But the form, content, and function of Christian preach- 
ing embrace a wide variety. Some preachers proclaim the tidings after 
a set formula, and in words that are more impressive than expressive 
to the hearer. The means they advocate by which men may secure the 
offered blessings are complicated and devious. Frequently the 
preachers are not thinkers, but merely channels for the thoughts of 
others, reflecting the theological system to which they have been 
exposed. At the other extreme, are those preachers richly endowed of 
mind and speech, who reach men’s hearts as well by the logic of their 
argument as by the emotional appeal of their subject and style. These 
are the rare preachers who crown the profession in the public eye. 


But when such a height is reached, only a very short step carries 
the gifted one through the exit from the cloistered garden of Gospel 
preaching into the broad Elysian fields of philosophy. In spite of 
nineteen hundred years of Christianizing influence, education has 
slung rather tenaciously to the philosophy of the late pre-Christian era; 
and philosophy furnishes a ready argument for the modern who suc- 
cumbs to the day’s demands for opulence and luxury. Thus, education 
performs the two-fold function of inculcating the need for “the good 
things of life,” and of pointing the road to their acquisition. The 
aspiring preacher, no less than other seekers after “their highest good,” 
finds it a charming road to travel. Paul did not speak idly when he 
warned young Timothy against “itching ears.’’ Thus it comes about 
that a good many philosophic preachers are occupying pulpits in the 
name of Christianity, with a message of “beauty, goodness, and truth”’ 
as a substitute for the New Testament Gospel. With all the graces of 
erudition and oratory, they preach about making the world better 
through processes of art, literature, and science ; but. they overlook the 
fundamental necessity of reforming human nature in dividuals before 
those processes can be turned to the channels which will produce the 
beauty, goodness, and truth which they advocate. 


From New Testament times, it has been the power of the Gospel 
Operating in individuals which has been the reformatory impetus in 


society ; and history shows that it has been when that Gospel has shaken 
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itself free from formulae and dogma, from ritual and theological dis- 
putation, from custom and prejudice, that the great reforms in the life 
of the world have occurred. All such movements have rooted in some- 
one’s conviction that the primitive methods of the Church, by which 
the Gospel first went abroad to the world, are the best methods for 
the Church of any age. Those methods were the spoken testimony 
to the risen Christ, and the transformed lives of believers, the one 
resulting from the other. What was it about the spoken testimony, the 
preaching of that early Church, which exerted such a great influence 
upon the world’s history? 


Two features of the Day of Pentecost are too often, in our day, 
passed over without sufficient significance being attached to them; 
namely, the enduement of all the assembled believers on Christ with 
the power of the Holy Spirit ; and the fact that the sermon was preached 
by Simon Peter, the man who, only fifty days earlier, had shown 
himself the most untrustworthy and cowardly of all the disciples. He 
it was who had sworn that he would never forsake his Lord, and had 
almost immediately done so. He, who had received the first revelation 
of the Divine Identity, was the one who denied all knowledge of Him 
in Pilate’s judgment hall. He it was who had avoided making the deep 
personal commitment for which the Lord had asked him there on the 
seashore following the Resurrection. But on this Day of Pentecost, it 
was he who first to stand before the throng of jeering people—fickle, 
hostile, dangerous people—and proclaim the risen Christ. 


Peter preached. He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, dead, but 
living. He preached in the power of that same Holy Spirit who had 
filled all the assembled disciples; and three thousand people believed 
and were baptized. What a sermon, and what results to present to all 
those others as an example and a challenge! A man no different from 
themselves, uneducated, untrained, unworthy, their friend and brother, 
who believed the same thing they believed, had given his witness, and 
three thousand people had believed him. It appears that Peter was 
called upon to balance his three denials with three sermons, preached 
in the face of growing hostility, before others ventured to add their 
witness to his. At last John spoke, and soon everyone was going about 
- telling the Good News. 


Soon there was a great persecution against the church at Jeru- 
salem, “and they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, except the Apostles,” and “they that were scattered 
abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.” Every Christian 
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preached wherever he or she went, and the Apostles were not among 
those who went abroad. This precludes any conjecture that when 
preaching was done a select class did it. We read, for example, that 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached at Antioch; men of so little promi- 
nence that their names are not even mentioned. But they won people. 


Philip is no doubt given to us as a typical example. It is true that 
he had attained to some prominence in the church by reason of his 
selection as one of the original deacons. That office, however, was 
one of service only. It called for qualities of honesty, fairness, energy, 
perhaps business acumen; but it did not call for theological education 
or training in public speaking. Even when Paul wrote to Timothy 
a good many years later, outlining the qualifications of elders and 
deacons, there was no word to indicate that a deacon, as such, should 
have ability as a preacher or teacher of the Word. So it seems safe 
to conclude that Philip’s experience illustrates how all the Christians 
went preaching in that early day. 


We may believe that Philip preached to large crowds in Samaria; 
for the people “with one accord gave heed . . . and there was great 
rejoicing in the city.” They had all, from the least to the greatest, been 
followers of Simon Magus, “but they believed Philip and were bap- 
tized,” even Simon himself. A mass movement of that kind is hardly 
produced by quiet personal testimony to one or two people at a time. 
The Lord gave Philip a gift of healings for the occasion, in order that 
multitudes would come together. But the city having been won, Philip 
did not rest on his oars, or remain to be the pampered darling of the 
grateful populace. Perhaps the Lord knew he needed a rest after the 
strenuous Samaritan campaign, and sent him off for a vacation. In 
any event, he took a little trip down toward Gaza; and he met on the 
road with a man riding in a chariot—obviously a man of social position, 
one who was not usually approached informally. To complicate mat- 
ters, the stranger was of a different race and nationality. Small 
prospect here, in comparison with the Samaritan crowds! But Philip 
approached him without hesitation, and preached a sermon to him. 
“They went everywhere preaching,” and they waited not for conveni- 
ent seasons. They preached when brought before the magistrates, 
they preached to their jailers, they preached at their daily toil and at 
the roadside. They were “instant in season and out of season.” They 
all preached, all the time. Nor are we forgetting the fact that God 
“gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers.’”’ Within the church, every person had 
his function to fulfill in order that all might be perfected for the work 
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of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. Thus were 
they prepared, so that all the Church would preach—proclaim the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to the world. 


They preached a completely unique theme. Religionists before 
them had told of dreams and visions; they had advocated ethical and 
moral codes; they had proposed some sort of salvation by works; and 
they had offered images of rock, wood, or stone—anything tangible 
as the object of worship. These Christians preached a Person—an 
historical Person, but nonetheless a now invisible Person. They had 
no picture or image of Him. They admitted that He had died, but 
they said He had risen again; yet they could not produce Him. On 
such meager evidence they affirmed deliverance of the soul from the 
penalty of sin and offered the hope of everlasting life. This Man who 
had failed to save Himself from the cross, they proposed as the means 
and ground of salvation, with no place for the works of men except as 
these resulted from the acceptance of the testimony. They made no 
apology for the sheer preposterousness of their message. They frankly 
admitted that it could be a stumbling block to the Jews and plain foolish- 
ness to the Pagans; nevertheless they insisted that, whatever the ap- 
pearance might be, this Gospel they preached was actually the evidence 
of divine Wisdom, divine Kindness, and divine Love. They believed 
and preached that “whom the Son makes free is free indeed ;” yet they 
were under compulsion to preach. No human wisdom, no works of 
men could be of sufficient moment to induce men and women to give 
up all earthly treasure, break all earthly ties, and face privation, ridi- 
cule, suffering, even death. But in the Wisdom of God they were able 
to see beyond these present trials to the glory of the kingdom of God; 
and that kingdom they preached, that through the love and grace of 
God revealed in Jesus Christ all men might attain unto it. No wonder 
Festus said to Paul, “Much learning doth make thee mad.” To the 
carnal man it was an insane thing the Christians preached; and the 
effect was heightened by the boldness and assiduousness which marked 
their labors. What though men laughed at them or persecuted them! 
It pleased God by the foolishness of their preaching to save them that 
believe. 


The foolishness of preaching! But the power of that which was 
preached! Paul was not alone in knowing that the Gospel was the 
power of God unto salvation. No Christian in that New Testament 
Church was ashamed to preach it. On the contrary, they were proud. 
Read the record of Stephen, of Peter and John before the Sanhedrin, © 
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of Paul and Silas; prisoners, yes—but proud prisoners of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, invested with a dignity that no earthly bonds or indig- 
nities could touch, for they preached not to please men, but God. And 
well might they be proud, for this preaching, foolish as it seemed, 
produced wonderful results. “Repent and be baptized,” said Peter, 
“and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’’ And they did, and 
they all went preaching. That was the first result: the gift of the 
power to preach. Then there was the gift of a two-fold fellowship. 
There was a consciousness of fellowship with Christ, which produced 
a new life, a new personality characterized by the fruit of the Spirit: 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. Such things were almost strangers to the Pagan world. 
And there was a fellowship with other Christians, which had its ex- 
pression in the Church with its sacraments binding believers to Christ 
and to one another. Thus, wherever the Word was preached, those 
who believed were drawn together by their common possession of this 
gift, and a new church came into being. Preaching produced the 
Church and nourished it, adding new believers and confirming all in 
the faith. It was the corollary and the complement to the sacraments. 
Like the two great systems that carry the blood to and from the heart, 
the hearts and minds of the believers were continually refreshed and 
purified by the sacraments, while by preaching the renewed and 
refreshed faith poured forth through the church to give it additional 
power for witnessing and for service. 


It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. But how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? For faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. Preaching was 
then, and is now, a necessity in the life of the Church, and a basic 
reformatory influence in the life of the world. Of that early Church 
it may truly be said, “Their sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the world.” It was through their preaching 
that Christianity became the most irresistible and the fastest growing 
movement that the world had ever known. Wherever Christians 
went—not a chosen few, but all the Church—their preaching made 
the power of the Gospel available to all men. Was his audience one 
man or a multitude, was he at home or abroad, was the weather stormy 
or fair? It was the Christian’s business to preach the Gospel, in 
Season or out. 
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Would we see the realization of the dream of One World domi- 
nated by beauty, goodness, and truth? Not by enticing words of men’s 
wisdom will it come to pass; nor by learned discourses delivered from 
ten thousand pulpits at stated intervals, valuable though such may be. 
But when all Christians go everywhere preaching the unsearchable 
riches of God as revealed in Christ Jesus, then indeed will His kingdom 
come, His will be done in earth as it is in heaven. For “this gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
the nations; and then shall the end come.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue GreAT BEyonp. By Maurice Maeterlinck, 1947; tr. by Martha 
K. Neufeld and Renee Spodhem, in the Philosophical Library, 
New York. 226 pp. 


It is as difficult to comprehend this little volume as it is to grasp 
the mystical and diaphanous genius of Maurice Maeterlinck himself. 
The subject is both enticing and bewildering. For it deals throughout 
with death—a death so closely knit up with life that each passes into 
the other and back again with the bewildering facility of actual life 
in death as we know it. Throughout the volume of paradoxes and 
prodigal contradictions, runs the query about death-life: What is the 
difference? Naturally, the author gives no solutions. He suggests, 
feints, attacks, retreats, and leaves the fascinating problem exactly 
where it was before. 

Behind his paradoxes and vagaries, flitting in and out like splashes 
of sunlight under wind-blown trees, appear and disappear hints of a 
philosophy in the popular sense of that term. It never emerges clearly. 
It comes like Freudian dreams, escaping the Censor of common-sense 
and reasonable thinking, disguised in robes of symbols so cleverly 
gauzily woven, that they seem to be bare truth and barren fact. Mixed 
with it is the mystery of obscuratism so dear to certain types or re- 
ligious minds, mingled with suggestions of Maeterlinck’s own early 
religious training in the midst of people who freely compounded 
Christian doctrines with superstitious fancies and magical rites without 
ever differentiating between the two, and all of it, truth and tradition, 
fact and fancy, shot through and played over with genuine mystical 
insight. 

Like so many mystics, Maeterlinck always skirts pantheism. With 
them he loves the contradiction of paradox. Like them, too, his ethereal 
sublimations are often illuminatea with the soundest common-sense 
aphorisms, worthy of any sage in any age. The book is the poet him- 
_ self, now grown old and peering beyond this life and world in which 
_ he has lived so long and so well, devoted to the highest ideals of moral 
beauty. It is a fascinating volume that few readers will lay down 
_ before they have read it to the end. To it they will return again and 
- again to drink at its sparkling fountains. From it, perhaps happily, 
they will gain no clear insights about the life hereafter, ‘““The Great 
Beyond,” except as all of us are here and now actually living that life 
which is one piece with this life. 


A. HoiMEs. 
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